THE BRONTES

awful deterioration of her brother. From being a brilliant
boy he had become a drunken monomaniac, scarcely sane.
She studied him closely and knew that it was laid upon her
to reproduce every detail of his ruin as a warning to
others. In this, gentle Anne was firmness itself. She felt
it would be mere self-indulgence to refrain from, her task.
She persevered with it, and her publisher was offered a
high price for it in America as being a new work by the
author of Jane Eyre. The two sisters undeceived him, and
I do not think it was published in America at all. Anne
has no independent existence as a novelist.

Before Charlotte finished her next book both her sisters
and her brother had died. As before in Jane Eyre, she
used living models for her characters, but in Shirley there
is not that white-hot, -welding, emotional consciousness
that made the other a masterpiece. She made scathing
caricatures of various of her father's curates, but they were
quite irrelevant to her story. These amiable young men
could not help recognizing themselves, but instead of being
scarified, as Charlotte had intended, they took it as a
screaming joke. Mr Nicholls (whom she subsequently
married) laughed so much that his landlady thought he
had gone wrong in the head, and he read all the curate
scenes aloud to her papa. She put in the whole family of
her friends the Taylors; the Rev. H. M. Heald was Cyril
Hall. Such figures (some as ludicrous as "Baroness
Ingram of Ingram Hall") might have formed an amusing
background to a book of light comedy or even of serious
fiction, if they had had anything to do with the theme.
But when we come to Shirley Keeldar there is nothing
there. Charlotte intended Shirley to be the full-length
portrait of her sister Emily, but she had understood Emily
no more than she had understood Wuthering Heights.
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